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THE LIFE OF JOHN LEDYARD, 


American Travel: ising selections from his Journals and Corres- 
ae peadanee. By Jared Sparks. 


[t would require another book as large as THE LIFE 
or LepyarD, to review it as it deserves to be review- 
ed ; and we have but one or two pages of a newspa- 
per to spare.—We shall confine ourselves therefore to 
a part, and a small part, of the multitude of subjects, 
which are referred to, or treated of in it, sometimes 
with the accuracy of a keen observer in love with 
his pursuit, and yet on his guard against that love, 
and sometimes with the carelessness and positiveness 
of a mere contriver of theories. 

In the first place however, a word to the Editor.— 
We are heartily obliged to him for rescuing such pa- 
pers from the certain destruction which awaited them; 
he has done himself and our country credit ; he has 
crowded upon our observation a sort of history, not 
so much of Mr. John Ledyard, as of our national char- 
acter ; notso much of the life of one, high spirited, per- 
severing, courageous man, who appeared always to 
see into futurity with the eye of a statesman, though 
perhaps he saw no further than his neighbors, fora 
jong while, and never had any true idea of the conse- 
quences that were to follow from the A—B—C of his 
momentous undertakings; not even while he appeared 
to foretell the very things that have since happened, 
in the growth of our north-western trade; for all men 
who go aside from the every-day path of life, are 
given to vague and exaggerated hopes, which if they 
succeed, are spoken of in future ages, not as conjec- 
ture, but as prophecy, and which, if they fail, are for- 
gotten : it it not the history of an individual of this 
temper we say, so much as it is a history of our spe- 
cies, or properly speaking of the American variety of 
our species, For what, after all, is the history of 
most of our distinguished men ? How few are there 
who have net always been going aside from the every- 
day path of the European variety, from their childhood 
up ; how few that are now following the trade or pro- 
fession they were first putto ; how very few that 
have not been “ everything by turns, and nothing 
long”’—or, 

* Painters, Poets, Anctioneers.—” 

Our lawyers have been shopkeepers, our mechanics 
self taught, and our sea captains are almost all coun- 
try-boys who took it into their heads late in life to go 
to sea—to see the world ; as if the world were to be 
seen aboard a ship any better than about the fire- 
side or white sanded floor of the house they forsook ; 
as ifthe horizon at sea were to be compared, eithe) 
for extent or beauty,with that which is visible from th» 
ridge-pole of their father’s one story frame-house; o1 
as if they were likely to see as much in a foreign port 
which they visit in the capacity of sailors, as they 
might see by rambling over the great woods of their 
own brave country, by digging out bears and wood- 
chucks, or wild honey bees, or by swapping horses or 
watches at the next corner. 

And who are the great lawgivers of our country ; 
who are they that govern the multitude, either direct- 
ly or indirectly ? Are they not almost without a sin- 





particular way—parsons that were lawyers, lawyers 
that were parsons, editors that were shopkeepers, and 
legislators that have run the guantlet through a score 
of trades or professions ? 


Instead of reviewing the whole book therefore, let 
us confine ourselves to a view of the leading object, 
pursued in spite of all variations, departures and stop- 
pages, a whole life through, by the subject of our 
narrative ; since there it is that we are to look for 
the energy ofa great man. He it is, who, whatever 
he may do, and however he may be employed, will 
be sure so to manage, as to turn all his labors and 
acquisitions at last, to the accomplishment of some 
one great and glorious object ;—some object too, 
which in all human probability he was never suppos- 
ed by others, to keep in view for a single day togeth- 
er. We take this to be the leading attribute of a su- 
perior mind—the power, if ciroumstances will inter- 
fere—to turn them to account; just as the real strength 
of a great river is augmented by the very rubbish it 
carries away, though for a while it may have encum- 
bered its energy, or delayed its progress, or obstructed 
its path.— About such a man, the tide is forever rising. 
It may appear to the multitude, who cannot see 
below the surface, to be ebbing, while in fact it is 
gathering with irresistible power about the founda- 
tions of the mighty hope he is waiting to see launched 
upon the waters of immortality. 

To begin therefore in the way we spoke of. Led- 
yard set out inthe journey of life witha disposition 
for the study of law,—so far as the people about him 
could judge ; when the probability was that he had 
no particular disposition, but a vague desire to do 
something, and to be somebody in a way of his own. 
After a little time, he threw aside the law, and be- 
took himself to the study of theology ; and began to 
prepare—to qualify himself as a missionary for the sav- 
ages ; kept a school; went to sea ; enlisted as a sol- 
dier inthe English armies ; got free, and slipped into 
theit naval service ; made a voyage with captain 
Cook (about whose death he gives a very different 
account from that which we have hitherto been fami- 
liar with, and yet we dare say it is the truth ; for he 
was an eye witness, and he writes with the decided 
air of one who, not being accustomed to be doubted, 
does not expect to be doubted, whatever he may say)-- 
journeyed hither and thither for years, and at last re- 
turned to America and projected a trading exnedition 
tothe north-west coast. And here we stop our cata- 
logue ; for it is here that we begin to perceive the 
first breakings out of a decided energy of purpose, 
wnda clear view to something of a less vague and 

hadowy character than had fevered and stimulated 
his boyish blood through all his preceding adven- 
cures, 

The north-western trade has enriched a multitude of 
vur wealthiest men, We have pursued it as people 
do the South-American ore, without asking, or caring 
a know to whom the world was indebted for the orig- 
inal discovery. Now, though it is certainly true that 
he voyages made by captain Cook were the cause 


perhaps, to add, that all those voyages would have 
been of no value to the trading world ; perhaps for 
half a century, perhaps never—but for the sagacity, 
the intrepidity and the perseverance of our shrewd, 
brave countryman. 

Let us now follow him step by step, and see if we 
cannot gather encouragement for ourselves, whoever 
we may be, and whatever may be our hope, from the 
vicissitude, and trial, and bitter disappointment, and 
most exffaordinary unthankfulness, that waylaid his 
path all his life long, and beset his death-bed even at 
the last hour ; leaving him to die a stranger upon the 
threshold of the mighty undertaking which he had 
just begun to see the shape of. 

In the first place, after a full consideration of the 
subject; after ten years of toil; and after having tried 
everybody at New-York, he goes to Philadelphia, 
and succeeds in persuading Robert Morris to engage 
in a trading voyage to the north-west coast. Every 
thing appears to favor his views—a vessel is engaged, 
another and another ; and yet, after a whole year 
is worn away, the enterprize itself is wholly abandon- 
ed. 


«© In New-York he was unsuccessful ; his scheme was 
called wild and visionary, and set down as bearing the 
marks rather of a warm imagination, and sanguine tem- 
perament, than of asober and mature judgment. No 
merchant was found willing to hazard his money, or his 
reputation, in an adventure so novel in its kind, and so 
questionable in its promise, a scheme not only untried, 
but never before thought of. His first inquiries in Phila- 
delphia met with no better favor, till Mr. Robert Morris, 
with an enlargement of mind and purpose, which charac- 
terized his undertakings, entered into his views, and made 
arrangements to furnish the outfits of a voyage, accord- 
ing to the plan he drew up. 

The first thing to be done was to procure a ship suita- 
ble for such a voyage. At that time there was none un- 
employed in Philadelphia, and Ledyard was despatched 
to Boston, where it was thought a purchase might spee- 
dily be effected, and where progress was actually made in 
the preparation of a vessel for this purpose; but for some 
cause not now known it was taken fo a voyage of a dif- 
ferent kind. He next proceeded to New-London, where 
the Continental frigate, Trumbull, was engaged for the 
voyage, but this ship was afterwards diver'ed to another 
adventure, suggested by this plan. The Count d’ Artois, 
a large French ship then lying in the harbor of New Lon- 
don, was next thought of, but was finally otherwise des- 
tined. Again, a ship in New-York, of about three hun- 
dred tons, was provided ; but on examination it proved to 
be so old and defective, that it was condemned as unsafe 
for a voyage of such length and hazard. The season was 
by this time too far advanced to think of prosecuting the 
voyage before the next spring. Meantime Mr. Daniel 
Parker was employed to purchase a ship in New-York, 
and to have it in readiness as soon as the favorable sea- 
son for its sailing should arrive. A ship was procured ac- 
cordingly, but the outfits were delayed from time to time, 
till the winter passed by, and then the spring, and at last 
it was sent on an adventure to Canton. Thus a year was 
spent, in a vexatious and fruitless struggle to overcome 
difficulties, which thickened as he advanced, till his pa- 
tience, and that of Mr. Morris also, would seem to have 
been exhausted, for the voyage was altogether abandon- 
ed.”’ 


After this, however—instead of being disheartened, 
he applies to the merchants of New Haven. They 
refuse.—He then sails for Europe, and after trying 
to engage others, who, if they could have been per- 
suaded to embark at all in the enterprize, would have 








gle exception, a sort of John Ledyards—each in a 


of that discovery—it would not be saying too much 





done so, not from the wish to be concerned ina 
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voyage of discovery; but of acquisition:—as for him- 
self, he probably thought more of seeing the world, 
than of growing rich ; and it is probable too that he 
had now begun to have but one hope, one wish in life 
—that of being remembered after death; for he knew 
several of our chief'men at Paris, bad been a participa- 
tor of Cook’s glory, and must have learnt to’ regard 
mere wealth, as a wise man would beauty—a pleas- 
ant thing to have or to wish for, but a childish thing 
to care for: After trying to engage others, he succeed- 
ed in persuading a company of merchants at L’Orient 
to embark in the trade. Meanwhile however, the 
Russians were already on the alert, and ships were 
abroad in quest of the very wealth which, if he had 
been successful in getting a ship for at first, might have 
been taken aboard like ballast. Skins which could be 
had for an iron nail in the South seas, would bring 
their weight in gold, or perhaps more, in Russia and 
China, at the period of his application to Robert Mor- 
ris, 

And here again, the ptospect was cheerful; and he 
ashappy as a man could wellbe. Flattered and 
favored by everybody—he is to run no risk ; a ship 
of four hundred tons is secured ; and he is to be the 
leader in a great work, and to have to do—not with 
one merchant, nor with one mercantile house, but 
with a company of wealthy individuals who have the 
sense to perceive, and the spirit to undertake a nation- 
al enterprize. But lo !—another year is wasted ; all 
his hopes are wrecked anew, and he is turned adrift 
upon the world once more ; and that from no fault 
of his own, but from sheer accidents of a nature hard- 
ly tobe imagined, much less provided for, by the 
most wary or apprehensive temper. 

Still however he is not discouraged. 
with Paul Jones, the very man for such a wild and 
hazardous adventure ; with Mr. Jefferson,* ihe very 
philosopher to cheer him to the work ; and once more 
he is all afloat and buoyant with cheerful expectation. 
But nevertheless—he appeared to feel a secret mis- 
giving from first to.last. Another might say, how 
can your dread a failure now—and why are you 
dispirited ? what have you to fear—you, of all men 
living, so remarkable for your sanguine, fearless tem- 
per ? Alas! the poor fellow had been so frequently 
and so cruelly disappointed when he had nothing to 
tear ; shipwrecked so utterly and so often just in 
sight of port, that he had learned to tremble at fine 
weather. And here too his feelings were prophetic— 
the weight upon his heart portentous ; for the very 


man who appeared most likely to persevere in what- 
ever he undertook, Paul Jones, deserted him. It was 
no fault of Ledyard ; if it had been, we might prop- 
erly charge the accomplishment of the prophecy to 
himself, as we may in most cases,where what we fore- 


see happens to occur in the very way we foresaw it. 


Having now grown weary of the French, for at 
Paris nothing at all could be done, he departed for 
England, whither he was encouraged to go by the 
advice and aid of one of those thousands of liberal 


hearted Englishmen, who are to be met with every 
where on the face of our earth—Sir James Hall. 


‘* He there found an English ship in complete readiness 
Sir James Hall introduced 
him to the owners, who immediately offered him a free 
passage in the vessel, with the promise, that he should be 
set on shore at any place on the Northwest Coast, which 
The merchants, no doubt, hoped to 
profit somewhat by his knowledge and experience, and he 
eould not object to such an exchange, as these were his 
One of Cook’s officers was also going 


to sail for the Pacific ocean. 


he might choose. 


only possessions, 





*The _ dition of Lewis and Clark over land to the Pacific, was projected 
by Mr. Jefferson, ia consequence of views that were laid open to him by our 
traveller. ‘I'weaty years after, it was performed. 





He mets} 


out in the same vessel. The day before he was to go on 
board, Ledyard wrote to Mr. Jeflerson in the following 
animated strain. 

‘* Sir James. Hall presented me with twenty guineas 
pro bono publico. I bought two great dogs, an Indian 
pipe, anda hatchet. My want of time, as well as of 
money, will prevent my going any otherwise than indif- 
ferently equipped for such an enterprise ; but it is ce tain 
that I shall be more in want before I see Virginia. Why 
should I repine ?. You know how much I owe to the ami- 
able la Fayette. Will you do me the honor to present 
my most grateful thanks to him ? If I find in my travels a 
mountain, as much elevated above other mountains, as 
he is above ordinary men, I will name it La Fayette. I 
beg the honor, also, of my compliments to Mr. Short, 
who has been my friend, and who, like the good widow 
in Scripture, cast in not only his mite, but more than he 
was able, for my assistance.”’ 


And here we may give an extract from the editoral 
part of the work, to show what were the ulterior 
views of Ledyard ; for they were now fully grown ; 
they had a shape and a character worthy of remem- 
brance. 


** The equipment of two dogs, an Indian pipe, and a 

hatchet, it must be confessed, was very scanty for a jour- 
ney across a continent, but they were selected with an 
eye to their uses. The dogs would be his companions, 
and assist him in taking wild animals for food, the pipe 
was an emblem of peace to the Indians, and the hatchet 
would serve many purposes of convenience and utility. 
His choice could not have fallen, perhaps, upon three 
more essential requisites for a solitary traveller among 
savages and wild beasts ; they would enable him to pro- 
vide for his defence, and procure a friendly reception, cov- 
ering, and sustenance. All these were necessary, and 
must be the first objects of his care. 
His plan was fully arranged before entering the ship. 
He determined to land at Nootka Svund, where he had 
passed some time with Cook’s expedition, and thence 
strike directly into the interior, and pursue his course as 
fortune should guide him to Virginia. By his calculation, 
the voyage and tour would take him about three years. 
| He was much gratified with the reception he met in Lon- 
|don, and particularly from Sir Joseph Banks, and some 
other gentlemen of science, who entered warmly into his 
designs. It was believed, that his discoveries would not 
fail to add valuable improvements to geography and nat- 
ural history ; and there was a romantic daring in the en- 
terprise itself, well suited to gain the applause of ardent 
and liberal minds. Thus encouraged, his enthusiasm rose 
higher than ever, and his impatience to embark increased 
every moment.”’ 


But still he was haunted by the same strange fatal- 
ity— 
«* The vessel went down the Thames, from Deptford, 





jand ina few days put to sea. Ledyard thought it the 
| happiest moment of his lfe. But alas! how uncertain 
are human expectations. Again he was doomed to sufler 
the agonies of a disappointment more severe than any 
that had preceded, because never before were his wishes 
so near their consummation. He looked upon the great 
obstacles as overcome, and regarded himself as beyond 
the reach of fortune’s caprice. This delusion soon van- 
ished. The vessel was not out of sight of land, before it 
was brought back by an order from the government, and 
the voyage was finally brokenofl. He went back to 
London, as may be supposed, with a heavy heart. A 
month afierwards he wrote to Dr. Ledyard. 

*“T amstill the slave of fortune, and the son of care. 
You will be surprised that I am yet in London, unless 
you will conclude with me, that, afier what has happen- 
ed, nothing can be surprising. I think my last letter in- 
formed you, that I was absolutely embarked on board a 
ship in the Thames, bound to the Northwest Coast of A- 
merica, This will inform you, that I have disembarked 
from said ship, on account of her having been unfortu- 
jnately seived by the customhouse, and eventually ex- 
chequered ; and that I am obliged in consequence to al- 
ter my route ; and, in short, everything, all my little bag- 
gage—shield, buckler, lance, dogs, squire,—and all gone. 
I only am left ;—left to what ? To some riddie, I'll war- 
rant you ; or, at all events, I will not warrant anything 
else. My heart is too much troubled at this moment to 
write to you as I ought to do. I will only add, that I am 
going in a few days to make the tour of the globe from 
London east on foot. I dare not write you more, nor in- 
troduce you to the real state of my affairs. Farewell. 
Fortitude ! Adieu.’ 


Meanwhile however he had applied, though a cir- 








om) 

for leave to travel through her territory as far as Behr- 
ing’s Straits ; and having received no satisfactory an- 
swer, was about to go forth unaided and alone, and 
without leave, when Sir Joseph Banks and other gen- 
tlemen contributed to provide him with a few of the 
absolute necessaries for accomplishing the work, 
(which necessaries by the by, he throws away, at the 
first opportunity, on a Major Langhorne, another 
American traveller, whom he had never seen before, 
and ought never to wishto see again) and before 
another man would have been prepared for a trip to 
the sea coast, we found him on his way to the interior 
of the Russian Empire. He journies through Swe- 
den, Lapland and Finland a foot ; arrives at Saint 
Petersburg, obtains a passport from the Empress ; 
departs for Siberia, and travels by way of Moscow 
to Kazan ; clears the Uralian Mountains, and after 
journeying several thousand miles in that dreary re- 
gion, is stopped at Yakutsk forthe winter, where he 
writes as follows. 





“* What, alas, shall I do! for lam miserably prepared 
for this unlooked for delay. By remaining here through 
the winter, I cannot expect to resnme my march until 
May, which will be eight months. My funds! I have but 
two long frozen stages more, and I shall be beyond the 
want, or aid of money, until, emerging from the deep des- 
erts, I gain the American Atlantic States ; and then, thy 
glowing climates, Africa, explored, I will lay me down, 
and claim my little portion of the globe I have viewed ; 
may it not be before! How many of the noble minded 
have been subsidiary to me, or to my enterprizes ; yet 
that meagre demon, Poverty, has travelled with me hand 
in hand over half the globe, and witnessed what—the tale 
I will not unfold! Ye children of wealth and idleness, 
what a profitable commerce might be made between us. 
A little ofmy toil might better brace your bodies, give 
spring to mind and zest to enjoyment ; and a very little of 
that wealth, which you scatter around you, would put it 
beyond the power of any thing but death to oppose my 
kindred greetings with all on earth, that bear the stamp 
of man. This is the third time, that I have been over- 
taken and arrested by winter , and both the others, by 
giving time for my evil genius to rally his hosts about me, 
have defeated the enterprise. Fortune, thou hast hum- 
bled me at last, for I am this moment the slave of cow- 
ardly solicitude, lest inthe heart of this dread winter, 
there lurk the seeds of disappoimtment to 12y ardent de- 
sire of gaining the opposite continent. But I submit.’’ 


His apprehensions are fully realized, By strata- 
gem he is detained for the winter ; and by down- 
right force, when the spring opens, he is sent back 
some six or eight thousand miles or so, and left on the 
outside of her Imperial Majesty’s domirions. But 
why ?—we rather believe that Mr. Sparks has hit 
upon the truth, and that poor Ledyard was sent back, 
not as a spy, for what on-earth could a spy be after in 
the snowy desert of Siberia ? but as one who, by his 
foresight and courage, would be likely to penetrate 
into certain of the mysteries of the great Russian Fur 
Company—a body who appear to have been rather 
too much like the great Fast India Company of the 
British Empire, to be willing to have their adminis- 
tration of the wealth of empires looked into by an 
honest man. 

After this, he returns to London, still with a fixed 
purpose to leave a name for the future, like that which 
he had learnt to value, by sailing with Cook ; or it 
may be by studying Robinson Crusoe, while other 
boys were laying the foundation fora great life in a 
c.untry village. Once in that metropolis of our 
earth—he had little fear. The African Association 
have need of precisely such a spirit ; and he is imme- 
diately engaged. 

** Sir Joseph Banks, who knew his temper, told him, 
that he believed he could recommend himto an adventure 
almost as perilous as the one from which he had return- 


ed; and then communicated to him the wishes of the 
Association for discovering the inland countries of Africa. 











cuitous channel, to the Empress of all the Russias, 


Ledyard replied, that he had always determined to trav- 
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erse the Continent of Africa, as soon as he “had explored 
the interior of North America ; and as Sir Joseph had 
offered him a letter of introduction, he came directly to 

the writer of these Memoirs. _ Before I had learnt from 

the note the name and business of my vistor, I was struck 

with the manliness of his person, the breadth of his chest, 

the openness of his countenance, and the inquietude of 
his eye. [spread the map of Africa before him, and 

tracing aline from Cairo to Sennar, and from thence west- 

ward in the latitude and supposed direction of the Niger, 

I told him, that was the route, by which I was anxious 

that Africa might, if possible, be explored. He said, he 

should think himself singularly fortunate to be trusted 

with the adventure. I asked him when he would set out. 

‘To-morrow morning,’ was his answer. I told him I 

was afraid that we should not be able, in so short a time, 

to prepare his instructions, and to procure for him the 

letters that were requisite ; but that if the Committee 

should approve of his proposal, all expedition should be 

used.”’ 

“« This interview,’’ says Mr. Sparks, ‘ affords one of 
the most extraordinary instances of decision of character, 
which is to be found on record. When we consider his 
recent bitter experience of the past, his labors and suffer- 
ings, which had been sc intense and so long continued, 
that a painful reality had more than checked the excesses 
of romantic enthusiasm, which might be kindled in a less 
disciplined imagination ; and when we witness the promp- 
titude, with which he is ready to encounter new perils in 
the heart of Africa, where hardships of the severest kind 
must inevitably be endured, and where death would stare 
him in the face at every stage ; we cannot but admire the 
superiority of mind over the accidents of human life, the 
rapidity of combination, quickness of decision and fearless- 
ness of consequences, which Ledyard’s reply indicates. It 
was the spontaneous triumph of an elevated spirit over the 
whole catulogue of selfish considerations, wavering mo- 
tives, and half subdued doubts, which would have conten- 
ded for days in the breast of most men, before they would 
have adopied a firm resolution to jeopard their lives in an 
undertaking so manifestly beset with dangers, and which 
in its best aspect threatened to be a scene of toils, priva- 
tions, and endurance. It is needless to say, that the com- 
mittee of the Association immediately closed an agree- 
ment with a man, who presented hinself with such a tem- 
per, and with numerous other qualities, which fitted him 
in a peculiar manner for their service. Preparations for 
his departure were commenced without delay.’’ 


At this time too, he himself writes in this way to Dr. 
Ledyard— 
** Do not think, because I have seen much of the world, 


and must see more, that I have forgotten America. I 
could as soon forget you, myself, my God.”’ 


And Mr. Beaufoy, secretary of the African Asso- 
ciation, while speaking of the last interview he had 
with him, before he departed forever, gives the fol- 
lowing as the very words of Ledyard. 


** T am accustomed, said he, in our last conversation, 
(it was on the morning of his departure for Africa) | am 
accustoied to hardships. I have known both hunger and 
nakedness to the utmost extremity of human sufiering. I 
have known what it is to have food given me as charity 
to a madman ; and I have at times been obliged to shel- 
ter myself under the miseries of that character, to avoid a 
heavier calamity: My distresses have been greater than 
I have ever owned, or ever will own to any man. Such 
evils are terrible to bear ; but they never yet had power 
to turn me from my purpose. If I live, I will faithfully 
perform, in its utmost extent, my engagement to the soci- 
ety ; and if I perish in the attempt, my honor will still be 
safe, for death cancels all bonds.” 

What an affecting, what a magnificient courage ! 


After this he sailed for Alexandria in Egypt ; went 
up the Nile to Cairo; and was preparing to go with a 
caravan to the interior of Africa, when he was sud- 
denly stopped by death. Such was the end of this 
extraordinary man—such a brief, and to ourselves ve- 
ry unsatisfactory sketch of his path—but what can be 
done with a newspaper of only eight pages ? or with 
any thing but a newspaper in this country, for the 
great mass of the people ? 

Most of the time, it appears that he kept a journal, 
and carried on a correspondence that we regard as 
very remarkable both for its energy and strait for- 
ward, clear good sense; from both of which the book 






We have only time to add, that our traveller is 
better known throughout Europe than he is here; that 
every chapter of the work abounds with facts that are 
either new, or stated in anew way ; and that in al- 
most every page we find more or less valuable con- 
firmation of the theory upheld by Lawrence in his 
Natural History of Man; by Dr. Godman (a young 
naturalist, who is just beginning to make a figure at 
New-York) and by our Dr. Ray, in his Lectures ; 
all of whom are trying to show—what we do not put 
faith in—that is; that the varieties of the human fam- 
ily have all been produced by varieties of climate, 
food, &c. &e. &e. 
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UTILITY. 

We referred in our last to the notions of Patey on 
the subject of Uriirry ; and we now give the whole 
chapter. By and by we shall have occasion to refer 
to it. 

So then actions are to be estimated by their tendency.* 
Whatever is expedient, is right. It is the utility of any 
moral rule alone, which constitutes the obligation of it. 
But to all this there seems a plain objection, viz. that 
many actions are useful, which no man in his senses will 
allow to be right. There are occasions in which the hand 
of the assassin would be very useful. The present posses- 
sor of some great estate employs his influence and fortune, 
to annoy, corrupt, or oppress, all about hin. His estate 
would devolve by his death, to a successor of an opposite 
character. It is useful, therefore, to despatch such a one 











(and the legislature ought to give the stockholders an 
equivalent) we dare say the stock would be bought 
by men, who are now awake about lotteries. We 
mean to have two or three shares as soon as we are 
are able, 

Another observation we have to make. More will 
be done by the moral sense of the community, than 
by all we can say. If hereafter they agree to look 
upon lotteries as gaming tables, and upon those who 
are lucky in them, just as they would upon lucky 
gamblers, and nothing more, the business will be done. 
But, if they do not, our youth will continue to be 
tempted astray by the treacherous, and generally des- 
perate hope of retrieving their losses, and thereby of 
being able to make up their deficiencies to their er- 
ployers (like George Barnwell)—for few indeed are 
they that have power to withstand the perpetual temp- 
tation their masters subject them to, by their crim- 
inal carelessness or Jenity. At the south,a provision 
is made, whereby a debtor is not allowed to avail him- 
self of the Insolvent Act, if he has lost a certain sum, 
within a certain previous period by gambling. Lot- 
teries are not provided for ; and being authorised by 
the legislature, would not perhaps be called by their 
right name. Let us be more consistent. Why not 
say to those whom you employ—If [hear of your 
gambling in any way, either at billiards, or loo, or in 





as soon as possible out of the way ; as the neighborhood 
will exchange thereby a pernicious tyrant for a wise and 
generous benefactor. It might be useful to rob a miser, 
and give the money to the poor; as the money, no doubt 
would produce more happiness, by being laid out in food 
and clothing for half a dozen distressed families, than by 
continuing locked up in a miser’s chest. It may be usefu 
to get possession of a place, a piece of preferment, ora 
seat in Parliament, by bribery or false swearing ; as by 
means of them we may serve the public more effectually 
than in our private station. What then shall we say ? 
Must we admit these actions to be right, which would be 
to justify assassination, plunder, and perjury ; or must we 
give up our principle, that the criterion of right is utility ? 

It is not necessary to do either. 

The true answer is this ; that these actions, after all, 
are not useful, and for that reason, and that alone, are not 
right. 

"To see the point perfectly, it must be observed, that the 
bad consequences of actions are twofold, particular and 
general. 

The particular bad consequence of an action, is the 
mischief which that single action directly and immediately 
occasions. 

The general bad consequence is, the violation of some 
necessary or useful general rule. 

Thus, the particular bad consequence of the assassina- 
tion above described, is the fright and pain which the de- 
ceased underwent ; the loss he suffered of life, which is as 
valuable to a bad man, as to a good one, or more so ; the 
prejudice and ailiiction of which his death was the occa- 
sion, to his family, friends, and dependants. 

The general bad consequence is the violation of this 
necessary general rule, that no man be put to death for his 
crimes but by public authority. 

Although, therefore, such an action have no particular 
bad consequences,or greater particular good consequences, 
yet it is not useful, by reason of the general consequence, 
which is of more importance, and which is evil. And the 
same of the other two instances, and of a million more 
which might be mentioned. 

But as this solution supposes, that the moral government 
of the world must proceed by general rules, it remains that 
we should show the necessity of this. 





*Actions in the abstract are right or wrong, according to their tendency : the 
agent is virtuous or vicious, according to his design. ‘hus, if the question be, 
Whether relieving common beggars he right or wrong ? we inquire into the ten- 
dency of such a conduct to the public advantage or incapvenience, If the ques- 
tion be, Whether a man, pied orem for this sort of hounty, is to be esteemed 
virtuous for that reason? we inquire into his design, whether his liberality sprang 


in the abstract. 





<=> 
We thank our correspondent below for this paper ; 


own knowledge, that his hope is not altogether a 
dream. Others are beginning to regard the matter as 





under review has been made up. 


we do; andas for ourselyes, if the lottery be given up 


1} 


from charity or from ostentation ? It is evident Urai our concern is with actions | 


and are happy to have it in our power to say, of our than our Militia System, as we call it. 


lotteries, I shall have no further occasion for your ser- 
| To the Ed. of the Yankee. 

“One of your subscribers, who in this respect I doubt 
not isone of many, is truly glad to see you so actively 
| stirring the subject of lotteries ; and as industrious folks 
are generally persevering, (and I think Mr. Editor you 
poy a good claim to the attribute industrious,) I hope 
| that in this business you will not be an exception. to the 
|union of perseverance with industry, and that you will 
| not drop this subject till you make all good citizens asham- 
,ed of either buying or selling lottery tickets, however un- 
| exceptionable as to common honesty the sellermay be ; 
and by the time you effect this, two other objects will 
have been accomplished ; individuals or companies will 
be ashamed to apply for any more charters, and our Le- 
gislature ashamed to grant them if they should. 

I am heartily glad to see that you have so soon found 
atrack so appropriate to your motto. ** The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number;’’ and since I am upon 
the subject, Mr. Editor, I will tell you I have a faint 
hope that I shall live to see, not only all this, but in the 
course of the present year, all the petitioners for the 
Cumberland and Oxford Canal Lottery resign their char- 
ter, foregoing all further income from this source; asJI am 
satisfied that many, if uot all the proprietors plainly sce 
that for every dollar they get, the community pay many 
dollars ; besides what they suffer in their morals and 
habits, for which money will not pay ; and I know that 
this last consideration is an important one in the minds of 
many of the proprietors ; for myself, | am a_ proprietor 
both in the Canal and Canal Bank, and am still desirous 
that this, with all other lotteries, should cease, 

My reply to an indefatigable proprietor and friend to 
the Canal, who called on me the other day to subscribe a 
little further to the stock, was, that I have already in 
both, more than is convenient, and could not increase it 
even a few shares, unless the lottery cease with the pre- 
sent class: he said he thought it would cease before a 
great while, and withdrew. 

In the first place, I think we have a fair Bonus alrea- 
dy, about $20,000, and I am not so scrupulous as to wish 
to give up this or any partof it, for the evils attending 
this manner of getting it are already done, and will not 
be undone by giving up the money. 

In the next, I am so odd as to fear, Mr. Editor, 
that if we cling to the remainder of the g:ant, it may 
prove in the end a sort of «* Wedge and Babylonish gar- 
ment’’ as far as concerns the stock, One thing more be- 
fore we drop the subject of curing public evils.—I hope 
more from your engine, the YanxKee, by and by, than 
doing good on this and several other kindred subjects 
which you have already mentioned: I refer to no less 
But you have 
cut out work enough in the way of public good for the 
present, and I should be sorry to discourage you, by say- 
ing the public expect every thing in a moment. 

A SPECTATOR. 














THE YANKEE. 











THE YANKEE. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, FEB. 13, 1828. 


LOTTERIES, BANKS, &c. 

We have just had the pleasure of hearing three or 
four admirable arguments, in favor of lotteries, and 
consequently against what we said last week and the 
week before. 

‘They are in substance, that lotteries are not the great- 
est evil under which we labor ; that we should never 
attack diseases one at a time ; that itis presumption 
for anybody to think of proving to the public that lot- 
teries are a mischief, or that two and two make four ; 
that as we cannot cure every evil in society, we must 
not even try to cureany ; that, ina word, as we can- 
not hope to do everything, we must sit down quietly, 
with our neighbours, and do nothing. 

BANKS. 

Asa corollary to this, we are pointed to the system 
of note-shaving that prevails here ; a system, whereby 
the industrious and active are held ina state of bond- 
age to the more wealthy and more lazy ; for they 
having the powerto regulate the money market as 
they like, may one day overflow it with paper, and 
the next afflict us with an artificial scarcity ; one day, 
or one month, tempt people to overtrade by the facil- 
ity they offer in the shape of discount, and another 
month call in their dues so suddenly as to drive them 
desperate—spread a panic through all the haunts of 
business, cut up the reputation of just whom they like, 
and strip the tradesman of all his intermediate earn- 
ings. We feel this—we acknowledge the truth of it; 
but the evil is not to be attributed altogether to a few of 
our wealthy men, though it is trve enough, that by 
managing in the way they are said to do, as Bank Di- 
rectors ; allowing great facility to day, and refusing to- 
morrow to discount good paper at the board, while 
some of them, if what we hear on every side is true, 
employ agents to buy up, orto shave the same paper ; 
they have it in their power to keep all, or most of our 
laboring community, who have any borrowed capital 
to replace, forever at work,—not for themselves and 
their families, but for the note shavers and Bank pro- 
prietors of the town. But, however we may look 
upon such behaviour in those who might do so much 
good, if they would, by keeping the money market, 





and all sorts of trade, in a healthy state ; and in those 
who are weak and base enough to allow of such ty- 
ranny—we are bound to say, that the mischief is not 
so much owing to these who take «dvantage of the law, 
by means of their greater wealth, as in the law itself. 
The law establishes Banks—without properly regu- 
lating them. The law allows the Directors to be 
stockholders—thereby leaving the affairs of a whole 
community, to be regulated by men who have a direct 
interest in afflicting them with irregularity and dis- 
order. The law too, forbids the taking of more than 
six per cent. interest for money—as if the law had 
any more business with the interest of money than 
with the rent of houses.* And so, partly by the oper- 


* Myr. Duane of the Aurora, a very talkative, and rather clear-headed sort of 
a man, for the latitude he published in—Philadelphia—undertook some years ag¢ 
to settle this question forever. And this was the whole of his argument, in sub- 
stance, though not in words, The regulation of weights and measures, like that 
of coinage, is an attribute of sovereignty. It belangs not to the subject, hut to 
the ruling power. Interest is but another name tor a yard-stick, a bushel, a 
pound weight,or adie. Ergo, it is the duty of legislative power, being the 
sovereign power in Arwcrica to regulate the interest of money—though we grant 
you, it has no right to regulate the price of butter in your market, or the rents of 
your houses, anywhere. Such is really the argument of the celebrated Mr, 
Duane. He mistook price for measure and weight ; and therchy assumed the 
whole question in dispute. Now— 

The sovereign power has a right to say—and the public good requires of it 
to say, if a man € iter buy or sell by number, weight or measure, how much 
mn quantity, he shall give or take ; but the sovereign power is not called upon to 
say—nor do we regard it as ever k gitimate ly within its reasonable prerogative, 
to say, how much in value, he must give or take. Ina time of war it has been 
done—bat never with advantage. Ina word—todo as Mr. Duane did—we 
have vily torepeat our proposition, in another shape. The sovereign power 
may regulate measure ; but should never meddle with price—and interest, like 


ent, is price, not mearure. 
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ation of law, and partly by the operation of the agents 
of the law—the Banks,—our men of business are 
kept in such a state of servitude, that sometimes, they 
are driven to the wildest speculations—the worst of 
all possible commercial gaming—or to the lottery offi- 
ces for relief. They may be worth ten times more 
than they owe—all the Bank Directors of Portland 
may know it ; they may have notes, which a month 
or two before would have been received and discount- 
ed by any of the Banks, without a moment’s delay ; 
and yet, all of a sudden these notes are of no value to 
them—not a dollar is to be had through a direct and 
proper channel, and they are left above high water 
mark—stranded, absolutely stranded by the manage- 
ment of the Banks ; or—by their mismanagement. 
We acknowledge the truth and magnitude of this 
evil—but is that a reason why we should not assail 
another, which we believe to be—if not quite so bad— 
altogether bad enough to deserve the sharpest repre- 
hension? 
DISTILLERIES. 

So too with another evil. We have reproached 
our law makers with the inconsistency of discouraging 
gaming on asmall scale, by a variety of penalties and 
disqualifications ; at the very moment they are en- 
couraging it, in every possible way, on the largest 
possible scale—by Lotrery Grants, And we are 
reminded of those who belong to our societies for the 
suppression of vice, and for discouraging intemper- 
ance—and who, in the very same breath, are import- 
ing West India rum by the cargo, or molasses by the 
cargo, to be converted into New-England Rum; or 
distilling that which others have imported, and indulg- 
ing in all sorts of liquors and wines at their tables and 
evening parties. We acknowledge this too—and we 
believe that these men are chargeable with as great 
inconsistency as our legislators—and with perhaps a 
greater disregard for the morals of our community. 
But what then ?—are we to do nothing, because we 
cannot do everything ? 


WEST INDIA TRADE. 

So too with the West India trade.—A very sensible 
man assures us, that all trade is a sort of lottery ; that 
insurance itself is but a kind of legalized gaming : 
and what is yet more wonderful, we have found 
others, who were not able to distinguish between the 
lawfulness of pursuing business; whereby fortunes are 
made one year, and lost another, or of holding stock 
which is forever fluctuating in value ; from that of 
the trade in lottery tickets, or from that of holding 
stock in a gaming-table or faro-bank. 

But, a little consideration, or a very slight acquaint- 
ance with the first principles of political economy, 
would clear up this apparent mystery. Byour West 
India or any other trade, we get rid of our surplus 
product ; and whatever we get in return (to say noth- 
ing of the employment of our ship-builders and sailors, 
or of the nursery for seamen, or of the nature of the 
trade upon the morals of our community) is so much 
clear gain to the country, though the shippers them- 
selves were ruined by it. For example—This very 
year has been a most unprofitable year for those who 
are engaged in the West India trade ; but still the 
State of Maine has profited by it (and therefore the 
whole of our country—and we might say all the world 
for other reasons) exactly to the value of whatever 
has been brought back in exchange for the surplus 
lumber, fish, &c. that we have sent abroad. But in 
lotteries, there is no gain to the State, or to the Unit- 
ed States, or to the world. The capital is the same 
after the lotteries are through, as before. It has only 
changed masters ; and they whohave been employed 








in it, have been throwing away all their labor for the 
time—which is so far a dead loss to the community. 
like the time spent over the gaming table. 

So with Insurance Offices. Though they are not 
in trade, they are indirectly traders, who help to 
enrich the country, by stimulating commercial enter- 
prize, and helping to divide the risk with men who 
are actually engaged. Insurance Offices are the 
sleeping partners of the Commercial Houses of the 
country ; they furnish the capital in fact ; or what is 
the same thing, they secure it. All we require of them 
is, to behave more generously than they do—they 
would find it to their own interest, if they were al- 
together more liberal every where ; and it would be 
better, ifa Board of Commerce were established in 
every large part of our country, so as to leave the 
lawyers* to get their bread by some other way than 
they do, by arguing insurance law. Perhaps too, it 
might be well to change the law on the subject of 
insurance, in such a way, as to allow honest men, and 
careful men, to insure against everything ; against un- 
seaworthiness, as wellas barratry. The reason is 
the same for this, as forevery other sort of insurance. 
Itis better fora community, that a loss should be 
divided, than that it should fall upon any one person, 
so as to cripple his energy, or throw him out of his 
regular path in life. Why not then allow him to in- 
sure against unseaworthiness ? And why not allow 
him to recover at law, whatever were the condition of 
the vessel, unless the jury should believe him to be 
guilty either of fraud, or of culpable negligence? If 
we refer to the origin of the law as it now stands, it 
will appear evident enough that this might be done 
with propriety.—If ship holders were permitted to pre- 
vail, whatever were the condition of the vessel, the 
consequence would be, saysa great English lawyer, 
to make those chiefly interested, much more careless 
about the condition of their vessel, and therefore 
about the lives and safety of the crew. Very true— 
and therefore, we would punish the fraudulent insur- 
er, not only civilly by the loss incurred, but criminal- 
ly for so hazarding human life ; and we would punish 
the honest, but neglectful insurer, by leaving the jury 
to say whether he was to blame or not in sending 
such a vessel to sea ; and therefore whether he should 
prevail or not. Our readers will be reminded here, 
of a case which has been lately decided in our Su- 
preme Court—anda most extraordinary case it was 
too—for though the insurers were honest, and so far 
as honesty and due diligence would go, were entitled 
to recover, yet the law was decidedly against them ; 
and the evidence yet more decidedly than the law. 
At the south, or in any large commercial city of the 
world, where they acknowledge the possibility of un- 
seaworthiness, however prone a jury are to throwa 
loss upon them who can best afford it, upon a compa- 
ny therefore rather than upon an individual, without 
much regard to the law, there would have been no 
hope for the assured.t 

But enough. Our object has been to show that 
Insurance Offices, and the West India trade, and if 
we had leisure we might add something about well 
regulated Banks—are ministers to the prosperity of 
a country ; while the business and the stock with 
which they are compared (by those who do not well 
understand the difference between that application of 
labour and capital, which, whatever may be the Icss 








* At some future day we mean to say something of that particular body of 
lawyers, who appear to be supported by the paupers of our country. 

} As the matter stands now, the insurers of Portlend do in fact insure against 
unseaworthiness ; and yet they are paid ne more for the voyage than the insur- 
ers at the south, who do not insure against auseaworthiness ; and who, if the 
vessel prove unseaworthy, are dischareed. 
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to the people immediately engaged in the trade, is 
always beneficial to the community, and that which is 
never beneficial to the community )are directly the re- 
verse ; a perpetual source of beggary or impoverish- 
ment. 





TOLERATION, 

We have an idea that among the most intolerant peo- 
ple on this earth, are many of the advocates of toleration. 
They are certainly among the most abusive, and their 
mode of judging appears to be like that of our friend of 
the Galaxy ; an extract from whose paper, we have add- 
ed below. Ifa man believe more than they do, he isa 
fanatic ; if less, an infidel. 

Now we know Mr Buckingham well; and we both 
love and respect him; for he is a good father, a good hus- 
band, and a good citizen—though obstinate as a mule ;— 
a pretty sure friend, though not all we could wish; and a 
very sensible writer in his way—though a man of strong 
prejudices and violent antipathies, and not very profound- 
ly acquainted with literature, language or science, nor 
perhaps with any thing else. But no matter for that—his 
paper is a bold, straight-forward, and excellent paper ; 
and being so, it grieves us to meet with paragraphs like 
the foilowing—partly because it injures the character of 
Mr. B. himself, and excites a prejudice against whatever 
he may urge; in the minds of people,who are neither fan- 
atics, nor zealots, nor fools, nor knaves—thereby injuring 
that influence which might be made of the greatest value 
in the good work, about which he, like ourself, is interest- 
ed. Few are they that will stop to inquire when they 
see such an article, whether the editor is at Washington 
or not, or whether it is, or is not a communication—as the 

_ paragraph below is.* 

We belong to no party, either in religion, politics, or 
literature ; we would go as far as anybody in trying 
to abolish all sorts of sectarianism ; and we have 
nomore respect than Mr. 3. foraknave or a fool, who 
pretends to the peculiar guardianship of the Most High 
God, in the matter often dol!ar bills, and leather breechest 
—but still, we are for making distinctions. We are not for 
saying of the ‘‘advocates of high calvinism’’—that ‘‘ they 
are the promoters of that kind of charity, whieh under 
pretence of promoting piety at home and abroad, gives 
luxurious support to a set of men, who, in the most char- 
itable phrase, are the stupidest fools or the most infa- 
mous rascals that ever cursed the human family.”’ 


And our reasons are—first, that such language is down- 
right blackguardism ; and downright blackguardism we 
have not much faith in, though we ourselves are guilty of 
it—or have been heretofore, in extreme cases. And 
secondly, that to condemn the whole for the fault of a 
few—or even to condemn the few, so desperately and 
unqualifiedly, without hearing what they have to say for 
themselves, and even without proof, is not worthy ofa 
liberal heart, such as we know our brother B. to possess. 

Yet more—to show that we have no idea of flinching 
from our duty, while we are urging others to moderate 
their zeal; we are now going to say what we should like 
to see established in our country by law—and that is, un- 
qualified and universal toleration. We have no fear 
for the consequences ; not half so much as our fathers 
had, when they pretended to establish it, in the constitu- 
tion of the United States ; or when they concluded to a- 
bolish the test oath. By law—because, whatever 
we may say to the contrary, at Jaw, there is not much 
toleration here ; and in practice none at all. Ifa man 








“Since this was prepared, we have received a letter from young Mr. B. of the 
Courier, a very amiable and promising Editor, which makes it proper for us to 
add, that yust now, it would not be generous to attack the Galaxy—the Editor be- 
re in etn 5 Oo in a campaign at the south. What we have written, theie- 

re, we si put into the fire—if it only concerned the passages quoted from. 
and not the general spirit of the Galaxy.” _ 


1A popular preacher in England, whose name we f 
beard the story ascribed to a most worthy man—Rowlai 
Eregation that, after praying for a pair 
—by the Lord—in he usual wey. 


(although we have 
Hill) assured his con- 
leather breeches, they were sent to bim 


were to rise up to-morrow, with a new religion in his 
mouth—he would be hooted from society, or shut up ina 
mad-house, by the very people who are clamoring on 
every side of us now,about the intolerance of their breth- 
ren. But everywhere, in America as everywhere else, 
people are tolerant just in proportion to the strength of 
the minority. ‘‘Orthodoxy is my doxy—and Herterodoxy 
is the doxy of every body else.”’ 

What if a man were to avow himself an Atheist, or even 
a Deist—what would become of him in our society?* Who 
would associate with him, whatever were his character, 
his worth or sincerity? He would probably starve—and 
this we call toleration. Now we are no Atheist, nor even 
a Deistt ; (though perfectly aware that we might have 
been either, if we had lived in other ages, or countries, 
when or where it was the fashion to be so, and heretical 
to be otherwise) and we say so here, that we may not 
be charged with it—for being the advocate of both; as we 
are for every other living and responsible creature that 
breathes the breath of life. Not long ago, the unitarians 
were regarded with absolute horror, in the middle and 
southern states ofour country. Then they were denied 
the common civilities, if not the common charities of life. 
Now that they are powerful, and have overspread the 
land—tl*y are permitted to worship in their own way ; 
the slanders that were abroad are forgotten; they are re- 
cognized everywhere as a part of the christian communi- 
ty. And this, we call toleration—why, it is the tolera- 
tion ofthe Turk. It is granted when it can no longer be 
denied. 

But another sect appeared—the universalists; and they, 
atlaw, are incompetent witnesses. So that ifa man 


ist—or to ravish a woman of that faith, there is no help 
forit. The witnesses are disqualified by law. And this 
we call toleration. 

Now—ifa Mohammedan were to start up among us, and 
et—how would he be received ? Should we arraign him 


and avoid him as if he had the plague ? or should we only 


laugh at his book—or pity his hallucination? If so—why 


liever in Mohammed? Why punish the Jew?—the Deist ? 
—or even the Atheist ? 


Is he wrong ?—the more the pity. 
er would do. 


should help him and succor him, pity and forgive him. 


they—chiefly among the uneducated and youthful, though 


lude to the Reverend Edward Everett. This 


eputati 


chooses to murder anybody in the presence ofa universal- 


write a book, to prove that Mohammed was a true proph- 


for blasphemy, or set him up for a mark to the people— 


should we not leave the teacher of any other doctrine, as 
absurd, or self-evidently false, to act as freely as the be- 


We should try to 
convince him, not by fine or imprisonment, nor by crop- 
ping or burning, but by argument or by neglect; for eith- 
Instead of covering him with disqualifica_ 
tion, instead of driving him away from society, we 


A legion of Atheists—or rather of men, who try to be 
Atheists, and are only convinced of the contrary, after 
you have driven them to the acknowledgment of a Su. 
preme intelligent principle—or a designing and per- 
vading principle, throughout the universe, which they, 
not liking to call by the name that others do, their God— 
their Father—or their infinitely wise and powerful Crea- 
tor, call by the name of Nature perhaps, have sprung up 
in Great Britain within a few years ; and so numerous are 


*It were easy to put this to the proof; and we shall do so by a fair experiment, 
on an individual eminent alike for his fine talents and general notoriety—we al- 


sometimes among the well educated and ingenious, who 
have puzzled themselves into an unintelligible faith,which 
they never talk about but in the language of perpetual 
paradox; that, if you were to drop a word in a mixed 
company, which implied any levity on the subject of sac- 
red things, or of things hitherto held to be so, you would 
straightway be surrounded with two or three, and per- 
haps with half a score of embryo-atheists, and misbeliev- 
ing boys, brimful of presumption, of ill-digested paradox, 
vulgarity, and the forty-times refuted arguments of men, 
who never themselves believed, what they pretended to 
teach; nor what these children have understood—namely, 
that the magnificent and beautiful proportion of the uni- 
verse, the perfect machinery and perfect adaptedness of 
that machinery to a visible purpose, in every thing we 
see, from the adamantine orbs, that 

“Wheel unshaken through the void immense— 

tothe winged jewelry that sparkles by us like a flash of 
coloured fire, when we disturb the unnumbered insects of 
the earth, are but so many accidental and unmeaning as- 
sociations of matter, 

And why are these vulgar unbelievers so common there? 
Simply because Richard Carlisle was prosecuted into no- 
tice, for publishing a heap of dirty, wretched stuff, to 
show, as he said, and asa few were foolish enough to 
believe, that there was no God. People were curious to 
know what had so alarmed the government and the 
church. They were astonished, that anything such a 
blockhead as Carlisle, so illiterate and so filthy,could say, 
should be capable of alarming the Hierarchy establish- 
ed by law. And so they bought his books—and read 
them, and read nothing else—and paid his fines. And lo ! 
after a while he is set free, and allowed to publish what 
he pleases—even to stick up a print in the window of his 
shop, ina great thoroughfare of London, representing 
the God of the Hebrews—even as they represented him— 
a Destroyer. But now nobody cares for Richard Carlisle 
—and, of course, he will sink into his original nothingness. 

Just so was it with Mr. Robert Taylor, the leader of 
the Deistical church, publicly set up, and publicly adver- 
tised inthe newspapers ; wherein he attacked christian- 
ity, night after night, and year after year, to a crowded 
audience; not one in fifty of whom were able to understand 
the arguments or the learning he used (for he appears to 
have been a pretty ingenious and plausible and rather el- 
oquent speaker)—going so far, as not only to deny the 
miracles of the Saviour, but even to deny that such a be- 
ing as the man, Christ Jesus, everexisted ! But—mean- 
while the British government had grown wiser. The 
attorney general did not think it worth while to array 
the authorities of the law against the Rey. Robert Taylor, 
who, by the way,was a graduate of one of the universi- 
ties ; and in actual orders at the time, as a member of 
the Church of England. And the consequence was, that 
in a little time, the talk had all died away—just as it did 
about Mr. Irving, another preacher, whose longing after 
notoriety led him to take another path, about the same 
time. But some well meaning man, took it into his head 
to push his cane through the shop window of Carlisle, 
one day, on seeing the vile picture we have alluded to 
above—a work of no merit, even as a caricature—and 
another had Mr. Taylor brought up and tried for heresy, 
or on some other charge about as politic. This was 
enough—Carlisle and Taylor Were all the fashion again 





abroad, of a a 
formation from 


of Mr. Everett, in Germany. Perhaps «se story may not be true—and if so, it 
should’be contradicted on authority ; for so general is the belief among the few 
that know Mr. E. abroad, that they appear astonished when they are told of his 





preaching unitarianism, or any other ism (to borrow the ijea of a friend) and such 
is the extent of our toleration here, that if Mr. E. were known for an Atheist, 


however excellent a man he might be in every other respect, instead of pitying 
him, people would not associate with him, nor eat with him, nor sleep under the 
same with him. 


tAltogether a Deist, we should say ; for though we helieve in One God, and 
but one, we are perfectly willing that our —. should believe in more, pro- 
vided they du as they would be done by, and do not insist on our believing as 





sm, polytheism, ar, 





they do. Nor are we so very tolerant, or so very philosophical, as to prefer juda- 
lani ism, to christianity. 
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been, while in Germany, an avowed Atheist. We had our in- 
r. Joseph Parkes, a distinguished lawyer and writer of Eng- 
land—{his wife is an American, a grand-daughter of the celebrated Dr. Priestly) 
resident at Burmingham, and he had it from a fellow-student and intimate friend 


for a week or two—and might have continued to be, if 
the prosecution had not been suffered todrop ; and ifthe 
brother of the Rev. Mr. Taylor, had not come out with a 
letter written by the Rev. Mr. T: avowing himself a liar 
in plain terms, and putting his own character in sucha 
light before the werld as plainly to show why he had 
preached as he did, in the Deistical chapel. The Rev. 
Mr. T. was believed by his own brother to be out of his 
head—he had broken the heart of his mother before. 


Many more instances we could give ; but these are 
enough. Were we to prosecute a Mohammedan, or a Jew 
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to-morrow for attempting to show that Mohammed wasa 
true prophet, orthat Jesus of Nazareth was not—what 
would it prove ?—that we were afraid of his leading 
people astray : that after all it was not a self-evident 
proposition that one was an impostor and the other not; 
and that, in a word, we were not willing to trust our faith 
to such atrial. And if so—what a faith it must be ! 

Now apply this to any other work.—If aman _ were to 
appear and attempt to show that the New Testament was 
fabricated by Columbus on the voyage to America ; or 
that there is no God—why not let him say so? Of what 
avail are human punishments in sucha case? Neglect 
and a spare d.et would do more for such people than log- 
ic or fire. The question, afterall, isbetween him and his 
Maker ; andso long as he behaves well in society, socie- 
ty hasno business with his belief—nor with the publica- 
tion of his bel.ef. 

Thus much to prove to our friend of the Galaxy, that 
when we condemn him as we do, for admitting the paper 
that follows, into his journal, we do so—from no lack of 
proper courage, but from a sincere desire to promote the 
cause, that all good men must have at heart—uNIVER- 


SAL TOLERATION, 


From the N. E. Galazy. 

“BLAsSPHEMY.—We scarcely know how to consider the 
following publication in the Recorder of this city, a paper 
well enough known, as the advocate of high Calvmism, 
and that kind of charity, which, under the pretence of 
promoting p.ety home and abroad, gives luxurious 
support of men, who, in the most charitable 
phrase, are the stupidest fools, or the most infamous ras- 
cals, that ever curst the human family. Are there any 
opprobrious epitl 6ts too severe Lo une concerning the wn- 
ters and publishers of such communications as the follow- 
iug? Itis the very garbage, the rank rottenness of fan- 
aiicisin, 


at 


to a set 


A THANK OFFERING. 
Froma Missionqry in the Western part of N. York. 
December 19, 1827. 
Dear Brorser,—lI was once a student of Theology 
im your city, and for some months was left with the priv- 
ilege of relying, for food and raiment, on God’s promise. 
This way of living was new to me, but I can truly say 
that in a little time it became a “ way of pleasantness,’’ 





REPORT ON THE NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY. 
By a joint Select Committee of the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Maine, &c. &c, 
This Report, which we dare say, is the work of one 
or more sensible men, though there are parts and para- 
graphs in it, which set all interpretation at detiance ,* 
ought to be entirely and immediately re-written and re- 
published.—We have no more words to waste on the style 
or the language ; and only this to say of the printing—| 
namely—that although it is just about as good as nine- 
teen twentieths of the legislative prmting we are accus- 
tomed to see, it would be the death of avillage news- 
aper ; and this is the result of perhaps ten thousand 

dollars of the people’s money expended in talk—talk— 
talk, year afier year, in the State of Maine, about pmnt- 
ing ; this ! that papers involving the great national inter- 
ests of our country, of our State and of the whole United 
States ; papers which are of ten thousand times more 
importance, just now, than all the other print:ng of Amer- 
ica, are sutiered to go forth to the world in such a shape, 
that no lawyer would be willing to give a decided opinion 
upon the facts they are intended to set forth_—Why, in 
the name of common sense and common decency, do not 
our people say to their representatives, that they will bear 
this profligate waste of money, and shameful disregard of 
their safety no longer? Why not order them, in a voice 
that will be’heard, to issue their proposals for printing, 
as the general government does for any other public busi- 
ness, receive the luwest proposals, and make the party 
give bond for the prompt and faithful discharge of his 
duty ; letting it be understood at the same time, that 
whatever be the issue, there shall be no after-claps, no 
allowances nor indemnities. This would make people cau- 
tious—and save thousands and thousands of dollars a 
‘year. If this were done, the contracts might be made 
by anybody, the clerk of either house, the door keep- 
er or the messenger, and made in such a way that no 
abuse of the power could happen without being detected 
and punished. Now they are not made at all, after 
weeks and weeks have been wasted by the two houses 
together ; the public are defrauded; honest men are trap- 
ped into most unprofitable contracts, and they wio are 
foolish enough to go out of the way to get the patronage 
of the State, are suilerers by it; as people generally are, 
and as they deserve to be, who look for whaiis calle 
patronage. 

But enough—we have no more words to throw away 
on this pitiful procedure. 

The Report we must consider very briefly. And we 
shall doso in itsown track. On reading it over, three 





and a ‘* path of peace.’? God’s promise I found all suf-| 


ficient. Out of a multitude of occurences (with whichl ihe British have any right to the territory they claim . 
f - yrg ; J d 
erected an Ebenezer, and now look back to them as Da-} 24d. Whether the United Sia‘es ha e the power to subinit 


vid did to the land of the Hermonites, and the hill Mizar, 


as remembrancers of God’s holiness,) I shall mention a] 


s I had gone in debt to a tailor to the amount 

of S10, expecting more than enough to meet this demand 

from a rich debtor in The $10 became due. Days 
‘ A 


and weeks passed by, andno money came from 


} 
ngle one. 








I was excessively uneasy, for [ had not one cent in peck- 
et, and did not think tt a duty either to borrow or to beg, 
and the tailor [ supposed wanted the money. I went aud 
told my Fa-herin secret. He suffered me to nnportune, 
and tried my faith, only for one short hour, before I was 
so filled with a sense of his loving-kindness that I almost 
forgot my errand, and could pray no longer for very joy 
and gratitude, 

Next day an anonymous note enclosing $10 was put in- 
to my hands.* I was told that it would be useless to at- 
tempt to find out the donor ; but I thought at the time, 
and still think, I knew the donor. He was my Father in 
Heaven. I thanked the Lord, paid the debt, and went 
on my way rejoicing. I now enclose $10 as a small thank- 
offering, hoping that through your excellent Society, the 
Lord may send it to some destitute praying Missionary, 


who is teaching his hearers to live by faith. W. 
Rey. A. Peters, Cor. Sec. A. H. M. S. 


**We should suppose this a hoax upon the Editor of the 
Recorder, put upon his credulity by some wicked wag, if 
it were not published, with the authority of Rev. 4. Pe- 
ters. 


‘No nay he all very true. 
may have prayed for i, and re« 


v th The man may have been out of money and 
eived itin the very way he describes, And if 

» whys call him a stupid fool, or an infamous raseal ¢ “We have no doubt, our- 
selves, that be has told what he helieves to be the truth—for knaves take care to 
tell mor hut then, probably, he had mentioned his wants t 
c, beside his Father in Heaven—or, it may he, that he was in the 
In either case, much faith 
the man, it is our 


plausible stories ; 
somebody el 
habit of receiving ten dollar biils through the post, 
mig't lead him astray ; and, until we know the character 0 


du-y,we think, to put down his miracle side by side with that of the Mohamme- 


dan, or the Catholic—and suppose that both believe what we cannot believe. 
just as we believe what they cannot believe. We know that good and great mer 


are more apt to be credu/ous in things of this sort, than more ordinary men are. 
It requires great courage for little men to betieve—what they are convinced of, 
witchcraft for example); and more courage to avow that helief. 

Ed. Yankee 


1B some Cases 





questions appear to present themselyes—Ist. Whether 


l the claim of the British, to arbilra‘ion : 3d. What are we 
todo, while the arbitration is pending, or if the issue be 
unfavorable. 

And first.—Have the British any right to the territory 
they claim? To this we reply in the negativ e—and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation ; referring our readers to the 
report itself for the reasons in detail which have decided 
us, and which could not be safely abridged here. We 
admit that there are always two sides to a question ; that 
we have not heard the other side yet ; and that they cer- 
tainly have one circumstance in their fay or(if unexplained) 
and that is the apathy of the Commissioners on the part 
of the United States, under the treaty of Ghent. 

But notwithstanding all this,our r.ght to the territory in 
question, appears to usas clear, as our right to that which 
is now occupied by the capital of the State of Ma‘ne.—In 
which case, if that were claimed by the British, our duty 
would be pretty clear we think,whatever the Federal Gov- 
ernment might undertake for us without our authority. 
We admit by the way, that if they, the British, had 
known in ’83 what they now know about the worth of this 
lerritory, not merely on account of its invaluable timber 
for ship building and its rich soil, but on account of its 
military position with regard to their colonies, they would 


* Take two examples. “ The question may wellbe asked where was the 
vorthwest angle of Nova Scotia and the northeast angle of the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, before the treaty ?"(p. 13) We have preserved the italics 
iere; and should like to know whether the north west angle of Nova Scotia,and 
he north east angle of Massachusetts Bay are supposed to be at the same point? 

Again. “If mountains were found there, they were intended, if there were 
ac mountains or Lillk, and the lands only ascended gent!y from the river St. Law- 
ance, and agiin descended towards the main streams falling into the Atlantic, 
constiiuting iu fact a long and evtended plain, from the highest parts of which 
he streams rua nothwardly and westwardly into the river >t. Lawrence, and 
southerly and easterly into the "AUantic—sueh a plain is the highland truly in- 
tended ‘by the treaty, ond the line is on that pat of the plain trom which the 
waters flow in different directions—If the lands are only high enough for the 
water simply to - off in different directions, as completely and exactly corres- 
ponds with the deser iption in the treaty, aad are the highlands truly and emi- 
neatlyriateaded by it "(p. 17.) 

“{f the fact had been relied on by them as giving any claim the ministers 
who negotiated ,the treety of Ghent, while they were endeavoring by every means 
in their power to obtain the teritory ia which the Madawaska settlement is situ- 
ated by cession, would not have been guilty of the omussion.”(p. 51.) . 


i} 


final decision of Commissioners. 


probably have made or tried to make a better bargain for 
themselves than they did make. 
they do, in'a pamphlet which we met with in London— 
by they, we should observe here, that we mean, noi the 
British of the mother empire, but the British of the colo- 
nies, for it isto them and them only, that we are indebted 
for all that has either been done or said on the subject 
hitherto ;—the very pamphlet we speak of was from 
Nova-Scotia, and prepared from the materials alluded to 
in a part of this Report 


But to argue now, as 


;—to argue as they do, that be- 
cause it would have been more for their advantage te 
possess the sources of all rivers that emptied into thef- 
terrritory, they must have meant, not only somethin; 
which their words do not mean, but something totally 
avd irreconcileably opposed to them, is to say the least 
o1 it, not very worthy of a generous and straight-forward 
people, however it may be of a hired advocaie, or a map 
maker, who hopes to be einployed again, he cares not 
how—provided he gets pay for it. 
The simple facts are, that for a long period afier the 
treaty of ’&3, there was a question about what river was 
meant by the St. Croix, mentioned therein as a boundary. 
By the treaty of °94, that question was submitted to the 
These Commissioners 
decided the matter in 1798; and in such a way, that the 
British gained a strip of land 140 miles long and 10 broad. 
—This was the only question ; and this, being provid- 
ed for, was definitively settled by the commussioners, 
appointed by both parties under the treaty. Hov ever, 
itso happened that on account of the variation of the 
needle, and of the peculiar situation of the land over 
which the dividing line was to run, some shght differences 
might occur of a mile or so one way or another, which 
though of no importance at the tare, while the country 
was not only unsettled, but unexplored, might become of 
great value thereafier. And soit proved. The war of 
1812 broke out, and our adversary, through her colonial 
great men—her Sir Richard this, and Ler Lord Harry 
that, men of great pewer and celebrity we dare say in 
their own particularne:ghboibeod, was taught the value 
of the territory, which mterfered like a wedge between 
her two provinces, New Brunswick and Quebec. When 
therefore, the British and American commissioners met 
Ghent, it became an object withthe former, to 
possession in some way—no matter how—of as much 
ot the territory in dispute as possible. But how wer¢ 
ihey to proceed ?—Tiey were not merely negotiators 
trymg to overreach and out-bargain.otber negotiators; they 
vere tegh bred English gentlemen. Of course therefore, 
i would not do to demand it as a right—a bighwayman 
would Lave hardly been so profligate. Nor would they 
ask it as a favor, ai first—even that was a little too bare- 
faced, when they began. They merely hinted therefore, 
the propriety of a ‘* revision of the boundary line be- 
tween the territories of the United Siates, and those of 
Great Britain adjoining them in North America,’’? ‘ with 
a view to prevent future uncertainty and dispute’’—es- 
pecially disclaiming whenever they alluded to the subject, 
any wish on the part of their government for the ac- 
quisition of territory. But before two weeks are passed 
over, they put their wish for the revision of the frontier, 
into the following portentous phraseology. We desire it, 
say they,’’ ‘not with any view to an acquisition to our 
territory as such, but for the purpose of securing our 
possessions, and preventing future disputes.”’—By this 
time, they have the courage to go a step further, and they 
wind up by desiring ‘‘such a variation of the line of fron- 
tier as may secure a direct communication between Que- 
bec and Halifax.’’ Being resisted at every step on this, 
by the American Commissioners, who declare at once, 
that they have no authority to cede any part of the ter- 
rvitory of the United States ; and that to no such stipu- 
lation will they subscribe, the British Commissioners then. 
say that ‘* their proposal left it open to our Commission- 
ers to demand an ¢quivalentfor such acession of territory.”’ 
—Here we have a proposal for purchase—they do not 
even ask our land asa gift ; much less dothey put in 
a claim of right. But still they are resisted. Our Com- 
missioners have no authority, and they appear to have as 
little disposition as authority for the partitioning of Em- 
pires. All they were empowered to-do was to settle so 
much of the boundary as was a matter of uncertainty—i 
other words to draw a line, which might vary a mile or 
two either in latitude. or longitude ; not to give territory, 
nor cede territory ,nor sell territory nor exchange territory. 
Meanwhile however, the British Commissioners were 
informed that a British force had taken possession of Cas- 
tine, which they regarded as equivalent to a military pos- 
session of all that partef Massachusetts which lies below 
the Penobscot. On hearing this, the claim instantly 
started up in a néw shape ; they began to feel a doubt— 
nothing more, ‘* their being much doubt,’’ they say, 
** whether it (not the territory now claimed by them, nor 


ovetlLer a 











We might add fif(ven or twenty more ; bul these we hope are enough. 
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a tythe of it, perhaps, but a small portion of earth which 
interrupted the communication between Halifax and Que- 
bec) does not already belongto Great Britain.’’—Yet 
a few years, and the territory growing more and’ more 
valuable in their eyes, their doubt becomes a ground of 
legal claim; for the support of which,they, under an arti- 
cle of the treaty that provides for the appointing Com- 
missioners to draw a line from the St. Croix to the high- 
lands, insist on changing the treaty itself ; and rejecting 
the highlands, wherever they may happen to interfere 
with what they now regard as, in a military view, of the 
last importance tothe security of their possessions on this 
side the water ; they rely not upon the words of the 
treaty, nor even upon the intention of the treaty at the 
time, but upon what, froin subsequent discoveries, it 
may be supposed they wou/d have meant—if they could; 
—a sort of interpretation which, carried into Chancery, 
the fountain of equitable power they refer to,would leave 
all contracts to be decided by subsequent discoveries. 

This we take to be the true state of the case ; and 
though we have nosuch fears respecting the future as they 
have, who affect to see danger to our neighbors in the 
growth of our strengih—our policy being so essentially 
pacific, yet we have a serious fear respecting the result of | 
this claim. For—the property ‘being ours, we musi 
keep it; just as we would any other property, which we 
know to be our own. It is idle totalk about the cost of 
war in suck a case—we hate war ; and the last people on 
earth whom we should like to go to war with, are our 
brethren the British, and our neighbours the British. But, 
if it must be, the sooner the better. With our twin broth- 
er himself we would make war, to the spilling of blood, if 
he persisied in trying to spoil us of the inheritance of our 
fathers. Give it to him we might, if we had no other 
interest to consult but our own ; but, while we belonged 
to society,we could not allow our own brother to play the 
rufian with us, to lord it over our property, nor to 
wrench from us the safety and hope of our children. 

The second question may be disposed of in a very few 


worst you would have the half of your house left. But 
how long ?—Till your neighbor began to like the prospect 
from your back windows. : 

But enough. We have now come to the third question. 
What are we to do ?—We answer— Defend our territory. 
Maintain our integrity as a sovereign state ; and protect 
every citizen we have. But how ?—We cannot afford to 
keep up an army on our frontiers? True—but we may 
take hostages ; and carryon at least a war of reprisal. 
‘* An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” in every 
such case, would be our motto. 

The letter of Mr. Lincoln to the President of the Uni- 
ted States, after his repeated applications to Mr. Clay, 
ought to be published and distributed throughout the whole 
twenty-four sister republics ; for of a truth, “ If Maine be 
calied upon to make the required sacrifice, she will be 
compelled to deliberate on an alternative which will 
test the strictness of her principles and the firmness of her 
temper.”’ 





Tue Times, Boston. 

This editor appears inclined to skulk out of the affair* 
like a Merry Andrew, with a laugh and a tumble. We 
are sorry for this—one of two things, we should certainly 
do,if we were the Times. We should either fight or run 
away. If we were the YANKEE, to be sure, we might 
choose a third path—we might acknowledge that we 
were too precipitate in believing a preposterous charge. 
At present the affair stands thus. The Times says, while 
speaking of us, ‘* we hope he will be civil while in his 
native land, for he did abuse us on the other side of the 
water.’? Towhich we replied by a flat and positive con- 
tradiction. After waiting till now, we get his proof—the 
proof we called for. And what isit ? Why, a reiteration 
of the same charge, put into another shape. He says 
now—we do not say you abused us, ourself, but our cown- 
try’s literature. Now, this we deny ; and by so doing, 
we have an idea that our gentleman is fairly penned up. 

But enough.—Ours, we do think is rather a hard case. 








words. The United States have no power to cede terri- 


tory, under any pretence whatever ; and though they do} abroad, and most unmercifully puffed now that we have 
hold the treaty-making power, and eonsequently all pow- | t 


er necessary to the enjoyment of that power ; and) 


though it is of the last importance that our faith as a na- 
tion should be kept holy ; and though there is a provi- 
sion in our last treaty with Great Britain, which appears 
to authorize them to draw a line, which line, however 
drawn, may aflect our territory, and must in fact more or 
less ; yet, we hold with the authors of this report, and 
with our able governor, that the United States have no 
power to agree to draw a line which may spo:l us of one 
third of ourterritory.—They may do what is reasonable— 
they may give acres, not provinces. But why give acres ? 
Because acres were in the contemplation of the parties to 
thetreaty. A line is te be drawn from a certain river to 
certain highlands ; which line must vary; and that varia- 
tion might occur where it would be worth while to refer 
the case to an umpire. And why not give provinces ? 
Because provinces were never in the contemplation of the 
parties to the treaty ; andthe umpirage referred to, is 
unequal. 

The question ought to be whether Maine shall have a 
part of Nova Scotia, or Nova Scotia a part of Maine; just 
as it was before the treaty of °S3. When the British put 
in their claim for territory up to the Piscataqua, we 
began to think of the St. Johns ; and as they retreated 
step by step, first to the Kennebec, and then to the Pe- 
nobscot, we withdrew to the old boundaries of Massa- 
ehusetts. It looks fair enough to be sure, for themto be 
willing to leave the question to a third party ; but what 
have they to lose? Nothing—everything to gain and 
nothing to lose; while we have everything to lose and 
nothing te gain. Let us put the case in a proper light. 


A man walks into your house and takes a chair, and| 


seats himself by your hearth. And when you beg him to 
go away, he offers to leaveit out—and to whom? Why to 
somebody or other, who, if you could not agree, was to 
decide for you about a line—where? between what ?—your 
cultivated property and his ? your corn-fields and cabbage- 
gardens ?—no, but between your pastures and bill-tops :— 
To whom ?—to a plain farmer like yourself? No! but to 
& very worthy gentleman who has a habit of going into 
ather people’s houses when he likes ; a celebrated mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Peace Society, who hates war, 
and \et holds a township or two which his mother took 
by force from a poor neighbor ; a great lover of justice 
and good faith, who, if he be called upon to decide be- 
tween conflictmg pretensions, takes care to reward the 
profligate in exact proportion to his profligacy, and to pun- 
rh the honest in exact proportion to his honesty, by 
‘* splitting the difference.” 

How fair it looks now, for one to be willing to leave 


* | grant you, are to be left to sow their own seed, for a new 


his claim, whatever it may be, to a third party? At the | 


We have been most unmercifully abused while we were 


got home. We have been baited so long and exasperated 
so much, that we have almost forgotten our natural 
modesty—we have been obliged to brag by the quire, of 
what we have done for our country abroad, in the hope 
|that some good fellow would contradict us and oblige us 
bey show the proof. But as the matter now stands, there 
\is no hope for us—and the good that we have done or 
\tried to do, and the sacrifices we have really made for the 
|advantage of our country, are never to be known but to 
ia very few; and they are so much our particular friends, 
| the story will be suffered to go no further, we dare say— 
\unless we tell it ourselves ; our mouths are stopped, and 
{the wicked lies,that have been circulated through nearly 
jevery one of our eight hundred newspapers, by the direct 
lor indirect agency of a multitude of writers whom we 
| have dragged from obscurity—by the hair of the head,we 


| harvest; which may not appear till we are gathered to 
our account, and our ashes are scattered to the four 
winds of heaven.—It zs hard—if the rogues would onl) 
| give us fair play, we verily believe we should be canon- 
| ized by our dear countrymen. We have the materials 
jlying by us—a cart-load of proof under lock and key, 
| which now for aught we know, may never see the light. 
One word more. Nineteen twentieths of those who 
{have been abusing us with such fury while we were away, 
,; would never have been heard of, we do not say on the 
| other side of the water, for that everybody knows, but 
j after the first twelvemonth,among their nearest neighbors, 
‘if we had not immortalized them in Blackwood. 








| *Alluded to in our last. We are obliged to the NATIONAL PHILANTHRO- 
PIST of Boston; but have no more time to waste on general charges. The 
Editor of the Yankee has nothing to do with the quarrels of J. N.—for this weck; 
it may be for the next twelvemonth. 





THE WEATHER, 

The waters of our bay, if we may believe the fish- 
|ermen,were scattered over with wild geese above a 
{month ago ; and take it altogether, we have certain- 
|for thirty years, in spite of the head-shaking of the 
laged and the predictions of our soothsayers, who fore- 
saw in the plentiful provision made for the birds on 
| the wild rose-bushes and every budding shrub of the 
\forest, the portent of a terribly severe season. Yet 
,So far,we have had no witer at all, or as we say here, 

none to speak of. Instead of our old fashioned snow 
drifts, through which roads were cut by a levy 
of the commonwealth, and arches hewed by whole 
| . P 

| troops of boys ; instead of our eight or ten weeks of 


ily had a most remarkable winter so far—the mildest}. 


instead of all this, with all its consequences, our sleigh 
rides, our parties and our huskings ; our hard cider, 
hard walnuts, and harder apples ; our tea parties 
among neighbors who live six or eight leagues off, 
and our junketings which, ten years ago would keep 
the whole atmosphere sounding with sleigh bells for 
days and days together—we have had only two 
or three flirtst of snow a month—followed by a few’ 
days of tolerable sledding ;{ then a week or two of 
mild weather, as mild as they have in the Carolinas, 
though not altogether so clear ; then a cold snap|| and 
a deplorable thaw—which in two hours will make the 
slush of Portland not only impassable, but unnavi- 
gable.—Such is the tejus§ winter we had prepared for. 
* Sleigh, from sledge ; slcighing from sledging. A sleigh is used for plea 
sure ; a sled for carrying wood, and heavy country produce, 

t Flight. 

{ Untranslatable—a sled is a heavy sort of sledge, 

g A very expressive and beautiful Yankeeism. 

jj) Tedious. 





AMERICAN TITLES. 

Abroad, they have a notion that our titles are he» 
reditary, if nothing more; thata judge is not only a 
judge while in office, but after he is out of cfiice ; and 
that all his boys are called judges : and so with our 
generals, and our excellencies, and our honors. ‘The 
following anecdote we have just heard from the 
mouth of a friend of ours, who though himself a gen- 
eral, has a very just idea of the worth of a militia 
title, in the household business of life. 

A man was elected to the captaincy of a troop in 
Ohio. His children heard of the fact at supper, and 
after they had got to bed were talking about it. Said 
one of them—‘* Well, but our Josh, I say though ; 
aint we all cap’uns now ?” On hearing this, the 
mother who lay in a bed close to the boys, called out 
—‘* No you fool ; only your father an’ me’s cap’uns.” 


DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 
We have to thank our friend,Mr.Anderson of Congress. 
for a copy of the ‘*‘ Rerort from the Committee on Com- 
merce and Manufactures,’ which will receive its propex 


| share of attention as early as possible—we hope next week. 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE YANKEEF, 

Those of our subscribers who have not paid their advance 
will be allowed te pay $2,50, until the first day of April 
1828 ; afier which no favor, will be shown to any body 
They who do not pay literally in advance, will have to 
pay three dollars instead of two fifty a year. We know 
the value of our paper—-which contains about five times 
as much editorial matter in quantity, as any other paper in 
the United States, to say nothing of its quality—and we 
mean to be paid for it—We say nothing of the advertising 
sheet,which we give away within the State, and which is 
already, in our opinion, a first rate vehicle for advertise-- 
ments. N. B. Our publisher deserves a puff. 


LAND AGENT. 

A clever and very tamperately written, though anony- 
mous pamphlet has been left with us, under the title of 
‘‘Remarks on the two last Reporis of the Lanp 
AGENT, with some particulars of his conduct, & ce. &e.”" 
If the charges of incapacity and apparent bad faith which 
are made in it, against General Irish can be supported, 
he ought to be immediately dismissed from office ; ifnot, 
his duty to himself would appear to make some reply in- 
lispensable.—At any rate, an inquiry should be instituted 
under the authority of the State. 

P.S. We know nothing of Gen. Irish, nor of the author. 





ERRORS IN OUR LAST.—Page 43, first column, 13 lines from the top of 





the article headed New York Enquirer, strike out the words as we—Same 
page, last line, for Judius Ceasur read ./ulius Casar.—Page 46, first column, 
fourth line from bottom, for a general view, read a most impartial view.— 


Page 42, for 42 read 48, 


CORRESPONDENTS.—T. on the North American Lndians hereafter. 
“« American Quarterly” in our nest, 














1. 2 
In this town, by Rev. Mr. Rand, Mr. William P. Osborne, to Miss Betsy M. 


ackson, 
In Hartford, Me. by Rev. Allen Greely, Mr. Marshall French, of Portland, to 

Miss C lara Howard, of the former plac e. 

In Westbrook, on Sunday evening last, by Rev. Mr. Rand, Mr. Levi Hersey, 
to Miss Sarah Pierce, both of W. 

In Falmouth, by P. Morrell, Esq. Mr. Joshua Allen, to Miss Comfort Elder, 
both of Falmouth. 

In Cape Elizabeth, on Sunday afternoon, by Rev. Mr. Nason, Capt. Eeekiel 
Fickett, of Portland, to Miss Achsah J. only daughter, of Capt. Samuel W. Stan- 
ford, of the former place. 














In this town, on the 8th, inst. mt th Martin, voungest child “of Mr. Asa 
Chase.aged 3 years.—Julia Hyde, cii!d of Mr. Charles Moody, aged 22 mouths. 
—John, a son of Mr. Joha and Susan ifagerty, ged 2 years and 5 days.——-On 








sleighing, or they would call it over sea sledg-ing ;* 





Saturday last, Mr. Beujamin Priace, aged 42, formerly of Gray. 
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POETICAL DEPARTMENT. 
—— —e 








We shall refer to this and the other two pieces from the 
Memoriat, in our review of that work, which we hope 
to get in next week. 

‘*Rhigas was the first of Modern Grecian worthies who, 
roused by inhuman oppression from the lethargy of hope- 
less slavery, invoked his countrymen to the declaration 
and achievement of their indepencence. He fell by 
treachery, in May, 1798.”” 

THE DIRGE OF RHIGAS, 

From Thessaly’s woods a voice goes forth, 
A voice of wrath o’er the shuddering earth, 
And the ancient hills, as it sounds along, 
Wail back the cry of a nation’s wrong, 
And the gean Isles with a shout reply 
To the magic trumps of victory. 

Olympus stoops to hear 

The voice of patriot-power, 

And the Gods of Greece draw near 

In this dark and fearful hour. 


Men stand erect in their pride again 

And grasp the sabre that long hath lain, 

Like the soul of Greece, in the sloth and rust 

Of dead despair—and they shake the dust 

Of slavery from their banners proud, 

And swear they shall be their shield and shroud. 
The deep wild voice of wrath wails on, 
And (Eta bows as it hurries by, 
And, as it sweeps o’er Marathon, 
The dead send up an awful cry. 


That voice thrills through the hearts of men, 
Like lightning through a tomb :—the glen, 
The vale, the hill and holy wood 
Return it back like an ocean flood, 
And the Priestess lights her sacred shrine ; 
And o’er it bends with a look divine ; 

And helm and brand and spear 

In the altar’s blazing, glare, 

And the warrior dead appear 

With the solemn brow of prayer. 


. * * 





THE LOZEL,* 
With a cold brow, unblanch’d by shame, 
A silent triumph of the eye, 
A heart that spurns all honest fame, 
And glories in its infamy, 
Thou hurriest to the work of death, 
The deeds that damn thy soul the deepest, 
And having twin’d the serpent wreath, 
Unstarting from thy vision sleepest. 


And thou can’st sit by beauty’s side, 

And gaze on heaven’s best image there, 
And glut the rancour of thy pride 

In thoughts that have no hope in prayer, 
While she,—her fair face brighten’d up 
With love that blooms like Eden’s isle,— 
Drinks madness from the poison cup, 
And greets thee with a cherub sinile. 


Yes, thou can’st blanch the virgin brow, 
And dim the eye whose glance is bliss, 
And steal what worlds cannot bestow— 
Ay, steal and murder with a kiss ! 

And from thy blasted spirit breathe 

No thoughts that would the wretch revive ; 
No pulse thrills through thy heart of death, 
Whose throb would bid the ruin’d live ! 


But, like the Samiel o’er the waste, 
Thou passest, leaving death behind, 
While scorn smiles darkly o’er the past, 
The haunted ruins of the mind ; 

And men will hear thee tell of deeds, 
Whose lightest meed is years of pain, 
A rifled heart that breaks and bleeds, 
That ne’er can hope on earth again. 


Dishonour’d and forsaken now 

By all she lov’d in other years, 

Gloom in her heart, guilt on her brow, 

A life of unatoning tears, 

A weary way she can but tread, 

Mock’d by the vile, shunn’d by the good, 
Alone is left the lost—the dead, 

Whose lot is shame and solitude. 





* One copy of the Memorial at least, ought to have been offered tor a good 
English interpretation of this word. 


Portland. 


Ere life became a joy to her, 

Ere fragrance follow’d on the flower, 
The spoiler smil’d—the branded slur 
Of shame hung o’er each fatal hour. 
And thus dark Lozel ! dost thou leave 
The beautifub beneath the ban, 

Thus holy wedded hearts bereave— 
This is thy pride ! art thou a man ? 


But thou shalt feel, and she shall know, 
In realms where guilt will find no gloom, 
The fiery Aitna of thy wo, 

The desert of thy burning doom. 

She hears a voice none else may hear, 

It bids her burning spirit pause ; 

It bids thee, Lozel dark ! appear 

And bow to Heaven’s eternal laws. 





THE DEATH OF ABDALRAHMAN, 
Rise Aragon, and proud Castille, 
And Leon lift thy lance ; 
For o’er thy subject fields no more 
The victor shall advance ; 
Azrael’s wing o’ershadows now 
The Caliph of the West, 
Abdalrahman, the glorious king 
Of Cordoba the blest. 


Low in the dust the Emir lies, 
All powerless as a slave, 

And Allah takes the pomp away, 
Which gracious Allah gave. 

The monarch of a hundred thrones, 
He sinks into the tomb ; 

The conqueror of a hundred fights 
Shares the poor peasant’s doom. 


* 





Very pleasant—we are obliged to the author. 


For the Yankee. 
DAYS OF CHILDHOOD. 
There lives not in this world of ours 
A man of reason sound, 
But often dwells upon the hours 
Of bliss, in Childhood found ; 
And though our ‘ three score years and ten,”’ 
May be a round of joy, 
Yet never in the course of them 
Do we forget the boy. 


But retrospection often brings 
Those halcyon days so near, 
That Fancy wantons ’mong the things, 
That childhood holds most dear. 
And young again we seem to be, 
And sporting with our mates, 
Perhaps upon the flow’ry lea ; 
Or on our Holland skates. 


Gliding with the urchin throng 
Like birds upon the wing, 

With shouts of mirth, so loud and long, 
That cleft and dingle ring ; 

Our memories oft these scenes renew— 
With pleasure and with pain ; 

The frozen siream is full in view, 
And there our mates again. 


And then again we seem to be 
Among the greeny ood-shades, 

Or shouting round the village tree, 
As evening-twilight fades: 

And often with the urchin rout 
Beside the brook we stand, 

And bring the silly, struggling trout. 
In triumph to the land. 


Again, the satchel with a store 
Of useful books supplied ; 
Is left upon the sandy shore, 
And buried ’neath the tide ; 
A hat is lost, a pair of shoes, 
Upon some ‘wild goose chase,”’ 
And now we get an ugly bruise, 
Upon the shin or face. 


The squirrel hunt among the trees ; 
The boat upon the river, 

Though puerile sports,—yet even these 
Will be forgotten never. 

Oh childhood, childhood! all thy years 
From sorrow’s thrall are free, 

Yea, even in thy childish tears, 
There is an ecstacy ! 


Roranp, the author of “‘THe asopre or MELAN- 
CHOLY,”’’ we must ‘ oblidge’’ (to borrow his orthogra- 
phy) by ** committing it to the flames.”” And yet, that 
our readers may understand something of the why and 
the wherefore, we give two or three stanzas. 

‘* Haunts of childhood they are left 

‘* Scenes of youthful folly too, 

** All are banished from the mind 

** Averse to Melancholy. 


‘** Nature’s voice is only heard 

‘* Nature’s smiles alone can please 
‘* The pensive wanderer there ; 

‘* Nothing can his mind release 

‘* From such melancholy here. 


** Rills and streamlets please its eye ; 

** Woodbines and the ivy too, 

‘* Mountains drear and barren wastes 

‘* All attract—melancholy. ROLAND. 





Of the «‘ Warrior Wipow,’’ we have preserved all 
that is worth preserving. The author might have done 
much better with such a lofty idea. 


‘* Instances are recorded of widows bearing the sword 
and banner of their warrior-husbands (just killed) to the 
field of fight, and at the head of their troops proudly con- 
quering the late triumphant foe.—The following is sup- 
posed to have been uttered by such a one previous to 
her descent to battle. 
The vile may gain 
Their blood stained laurels from a wondering crowd; 
Their praises loud be sung; weak heads be lowly bowede~ 
*Tis glory false and vain ! 


The trumpet ! hark ! 
Bring me the sword, the standard soaked in blood ; 
His sword ! his blood! that flowed forth in a flood, 
To bear on freedom’s ark ! 


To arms ! that sound 
Should wake and warm the boldest—onward now ! 
Yet swear again to me the self same holy vow, 
Your hearts to him that bound! 


Come ! all who dare 

What woman dares in battle, by your side, 

When calls aloud revenge and suffering love and pride ! 
A woman leads you there ! 


Biddeford. PEDRO. 





Ferarra.—Of all the places I have seen in Italy, it is 
the one by far I should most covet to live in. It is the 
ideal of an Italian city, once great, now a shadow of 
itself. Whichever way you turn, you are struck with pic- 
turesque beauty and faded splendour, but with nothing 
squalid, mean, or vulgar. The grass grows in the well- 
paved streets. You look down long avenues of build- 
ings, or of garden walls, with summer-houses or fruit-trees 
projecting over them, and airy palaces with dark portraits 
gleaming through the grated windows—you turn, and a 
chapel bounds your view one way, a broken arch anoth- 
er, at the end of a vacant, glimmering, fairy perspective. 
You are in a dream, in the heart of a romance, you en- 
joy the most perfect solitude; that of a city which was once 
filled with ‘* the busy hum of men,” and of which the 
tremulous tragments at every step strike the sense, and 
call up reflection. In short, nothing is to be seen of Fer- 
rara, but the remains, graceful and romantic, of what it 
was—no sordid object intercepts or sullies the retrospect 
of the past—it is not degraded and patched up like Rome, 
with upstart improvements, with earthenware and oil- 
shops ; it is a classic vestige of antiquity, drooping inte 
peaceful decay, a sylvan suburb— 

Where buttress, wall, and tower 
Seem fading fast away, 
From human thoughts and purposes, 
To yield to some transforming power, 
And blend with the surrounding trees. 
_ Hazlitt’s Notes of a Journey through France and Italy. 
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